INEATRE WORLD 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Froductions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C2 (TEM. 3334) 


ADELPHI THEATRE = 83" 


TEM. 7611 


Mon. to Fri. 7.0, Sats 8.0. Mats. Tues and Sat 2.30 
In association with ANTHONY VIVIAN 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 
“TOUGH AT THE TOP”’ 


A Musical Play by A. P. HERBERT & VIVIAN ELLIS 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evenings 7.15 Mats. Weds. & Sats. 2.30 


CICELY COURTNEIDGE in 
“HER EXCELLENCY” 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Nightly at 6 & 8.30 Mat. Wed. 2.40 
1st AUGUST 


CARL BRISSON FRANCES LANGFORD 


& Jon Hall, Cass Daley, Ted Ray, etc 
15th AUGUST 


BURNS & ALLEN & Big Co. 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evgs. 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 


SID FIELD i» ‘‘ HARVEY” 
By MARY CHASE 
with ATHENK SRYLER 


SAVOY ar 
TEM 8888 
Evgs., 7.30. Mats. Wed. Sat., 2.30. 
Stanley French (For Firth Shephard Ltd) 


presents JOAN GREENWOOD 
NAUNTON WAYNE, DEREK FARR in 


YOUNG WIVES’ TALE 


with JOAN HAYTHORNE 
“The most continuously enchanting comedy | have 
seen for years.’’—Sunday Graphic 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [5° 


Evenings 7.30. Mats. Tues. & Sat. 2.30 
TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 


“FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS” 


Directed by Robert Flemyng 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
‘* THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE”’ 


A Farce by John Dighton 


CRITERION 
by arrangement with Bronson Albery 


YVONNE ARNAUD CHARLES VICTOR 


“TRAVELLER’S JOY” 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


ALDWYCH 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in 
‘<“SEPTEMBER SIDE. 
A New Play by Daphne du Maurier 
CLOSING 6th AUGUST 
HAY MARKET 
CECIL TROUNCER PAULINE JAMESON 
JAMES DONALD 


in 
“THES REIRESS. 


by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 
Suggested by the Novel ‘‘Washington Square’’ by 
Henry James 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
(By arrangement with the Company of Four) 


The METROPOLITAN BALLET 


for a limited season 


ST. JAMES’S 


A Company of Four Production 
PETER USTINOV ; BRENDA BRUCE 


in 
“LOVE IN ALBANIA” 
A new Comedy by Eric Linklater 
PHOENIX THEATRE 


By arrangement with Kermit B!oomgarden and 
Walter Fried 


Tennent Productions Ltd 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


PAUL MUNI 


ELIA KAZAN’S Production 


of 
DEATH OF a SALESMAN 


ae Miller 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild bresents 


iY ‘OKLAHOMA! *? (Now in its 


Third Year) 


PRINCE OF “WALES (Val Parnell in conjunction with 
George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd.) 
SID FIELD in ** HARVEY ” 


by Mary Chase 
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The Marquis de Cuevas’ Ballet 


On Telling a Story 
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AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
Evgs. 7.30. Mats Tues & Sat 2.30 


A NEW MYSTERY THRILLER 


THE LATE EDWINA BLACK 


with 
STEPHEN MURRAY CATHERINE LACEY 
RAYMOND HUNTLEY BEATRICE VARLEY 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic 0283) 
Evgs 7.15. Mats Thur & Sat 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in 


“BLACK CHIFFON” 
WYNDHAM GOLDIE, ANTHONY IRELAND 
Directed by Charles Hickman 


“A compelling triumph . . . just must be seen.”’ 
—Beverley Baxter in the Evening Standard 


Why should 


| Children’s Theatres in Prague 


|| Heard in the Green Room 


|| To Sleep—Perchance .. 


modern plays continue the 
tradition of three acts ? asks S. P. B. MAIS in 


CHANGES IN THE THEATRE 


The convention used to be for five. Then for three 
Why not one? Are we drama-minded? Should the 
tootlight and curtain systems be abolished, and 
intimacy between players re-established? No one 
will willingly miss so important an article. Read 


| it — in THEATRE DIGEST (No. 4) 
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OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 
With foreword by Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


* 
“Most intelligent and thorough .. . a work of serious 
criticism, definitely one of the better books on the 
contemporary theatre’’ - Time and Tide 


64 Art plates. 25/8d. 


CONTEMPORARY BALLET by Audrey Williamson 


“Admirable value’’ - The Observer. “Likely to 
entrance’’ - Daily Sketch. ‘Critical . . well written’’ - 
The Listener 


64 Art plates. 21/8d. 


ROMANCE OF THE ENGLISH THEATRE by Donald Brook 
“Most competent survey’’ - Compton Mackenzie 
€4 Art plates. 18/8d. 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 
by Harald Melvill 


Foreword by Sir Kenneth Barnes, Principal R.A.D.A. 
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and Repertory, Amateurs and Church drama festivals, 


etc. 


76 photographs, many diagrams 21/7d. 
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“Theatre World’’, 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
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2aul Muni 
who is the star in Arthur Miller’s Broadway success, Death of a Salesman 
which, directed by Elia Kazan, with decor by Jo Meilziner, opened at the 
Phoenix Theatre on 28th July. 
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THE FILM THAT WON A COVETED 
HOLLYWOOD AWARD! 


LrercHNER Kamera Klear Base is the 
fascinating new foundation first made for 
famous Stars in Technicolor. The effect 
proved to be so lovely and natural that 
they were quick to favour it, also, for 
their own personal make-up. Kamera 
Klear Base has now been skilfully 
blended to harmonise with your colour- 
ing. It is the most beautiful make-up. 
It is transparent; it looks natural and 
it does not dry the skin. In four shades 
for day and evening. 

BLONDE Fair & Dark BRUNETTE Fair & Dark 


Price 8/9d. per jar 


J. Arthur Rank presents 


MOIRA SHEARER in ‘The Red Shoes’ the Kamera Klear Base by 


Technicolor film that won Hollywood’s 
Award for Colour Direction, 
The Leichner series of fine cosmetics includes e 
Tonic Foundation Cream, Cream Rouges, 
Neutral Base Powder and Cleansing Cream. 


The New Era Academy of Drama & Musie 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE W.1 (Lendon) Ltd. Telephone Langham 1320 


Patrons Maurice Codner, R.P.S.; Frank O. Salisbury y 
aeons s s y; C.V.0%. LE.D., Reo.,. RiPS.s7Augastus : 
Maude Salisbury; Flora Robson; Dame Sybil Thorndike. D.B.E., Hon. LLD.: Claire Luce: D.G.E. Hall, Wa pine 


FULL STAGE TRAINING COURSE 
Classes include Stage Technique, Make-up, Management | Also private lessons in Stage Technique, Voice Production 
and Production, 1, 2, 3, Act Plays, Poetry Reading, etc. by arrangement. ‘ 

Theatre Knowledge, Voice Production, Theatrecraft, Film Next Term Commences on Monday 19th Sept 1949 
Technique, and other allied subjects. For details apply to the Secretary. 


9 e 
George, what’s this vegetation ceremony you perform with 
the Pimm’s ? Yes, these sprigs of greenery you launch on 
its bosom? Borage, eh? Oh, you mean borage / George, 
as a barman you have a great future. I mean, a man who 


finds something that actually improves the most heavenly 
drink on earth is definitely No. 1 in an esteemed profession. 


vy 
PIMM'S No.t1 


We make it from suave London distilled gi i 

gin, hard-to-get liqueurs fro: 
France and Holland and, of course, a certain Boineihing «vewena bottled 
lemonade and ice—and you haye the most heavenly drink on earth, 
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iT HE recent unusually hot and fine weather 

has had its effect on theatre attendances, 
jut managements remain undaunted and new 
productions come along with unfailing 
¢egularity. 

Tough at the Top was the big event in 

fuly. A full review will appear in our next 
issue, but it can be said that this is a most 
oeautifully staged production: the most 
vavish in London. Already, by the second 
night, cuts had been made following some 
fkewarm first night reviews from the critics 
mnd no doubt Tough at the Top will now 
»ettle in at the Adelphi as one of London’s 
ig musical hits. Her Excellency is another 
aew production which brought forth criti- 
vism, but we hear that—with the inimitable 
vicely Courtneidge in fine form—the show 
Aas pep ihered the early storm and is doing 
| icely. 
The Sadlers Wells Ballet opened a four- 
weeks season on ist August, which will be 
eir last appearance at the Royal Opera 
@ouse until they return from their American 
ur to open the 1949/50 ballet season on 
soxing Day. 

The repertory during this month will con- 
‘st—with the exception of Coppelia—only 
f£ ballets to be presented by the Company 
/é the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
“ork, between 9th October and 6th Novem- 
er with, as nearly as is possible, the same 
asts. 

_ Facade by Frederick Ashton is being 
evived with the second of the two settings 
y John Armstrong. Leslie Hurry has com- 
‘letely redesigned the scenery for the entire 
ur acts of Le Lac des Cygnes, and Constant 


DORSET BUILDINGS 
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LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555); 


Edited by Frances Stephens 
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Over the Footlights 


Lambert, one of the Company’s Artistic 
Directors, will appear not only as guest con- 
ductor, but also as the orator in A Wedding 
Bouquet. 

Markova and Dolin will also be in this 
country again in August, for a season at the 
Harringay Stadium. 

The current production at the Regent’s 
Park Open Air Theatre, Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, will be succeeded on 9th August 
by Goethe’s Faust, in an English version by 
Graham and Tristan Rawson. Mr. Robert 
Atkins is presenting the play (Parts I and If) 
to mark the 200th anniversary of the great 
poet’s birth. 

Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson, Marie 
Lohr and Alan Webb are to play the leading 
roles in John Gielgud’s production of Away 
From It All, the Irish comedy by M 
Farrell and John Perry, which comes to the 
West End in mid-September. 

Tennent Productions Ltd., with Irene M. 
Selznick, are to present Vivien Leigh in 
Laurence Olivier’s production of A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Tennessee Williams’ great 
New York success. The play opens at the 
Aldwych Theatre on 12th October. 

The next Company of Four production, 
opening at the Lyric, Hammersmith, during 
the week of 29th August will be The King 
of Friday's Men, an Irish play by W. J. 
Molloy which was staged originally at the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, last year. The 
company will be headed by Niall McGinnis 
and Liam Redmond, and directed by Alan 


Davis. This will follow the visit of the Peter 
Cotes Company for their season at 
Hammersmith. ES; 


ARMOUR 


Neaptaos of tac Wom 


“The Third Visitor’—Duke of York's, 13th 
June. 


“French Without Tears’’—Vaudeville, 
June. 


“The Apple Cart’’—Bedford, 20th June. 


“From This Day Forward’’—Player’s, 20th 
June. 


“The Deluded’’—Boltons, 2]st June. 
“Western Wind’’—"Q,”’ 2ist June. 

“Her Excellency’’—Hippodrome, 22nd June. 
“The Molluse’”’—Arts, 22nd June. 

“Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’—Bedford, 27th 


15th 


June. 

“The Comedy of Errors” and “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona’—Open Air, 
27th June. 

“Othello”—Embassy, 28th June. 

Cornelia Otis Skinmer—St. James’s, 28th 
June. 

“This Walking Shadow’’—Playhouse, 29th 
June. 

“The Young and Fair’’—St. Martin’s, 30th 
June. 


“The Master Builder’’—Bedford, 4th July. 

“Song of Norway’—Palace, 11th July. 

“Harlequinade’’—Bedford, ||]th July. 

“The Late Edwina Black’’—Ambassadors, 
12th July. 

ee of Monkeys’’—Embassy, 
uly. 


12th 


Jisitor ” 


<The Third 
@ 5 ERALD Anstruther’s thriller, first pro- 

duced at the “Q” a few years back, is 
strangely uneven in its construction, waver- 
ing as it does from light comedy to full- 
blooded melodrama, but is nevertheless not 
without its moments of excitement. There is 
a present-day twist to the plot, which it 
would be unfair to divulge, and which pro- 
vides the last minute surprise of the play. 
This goes some way to exonerating the 
author for his over lavish use of some stock 
types and situations—the madman just out 
of the asylum, the sadistic villain, the secret 
sliding panel, etc. 

There could be no complaint about the 
excellence of the acting. A good company 
has been assembled—rather wastefully we 
think—and in the leading parts Sonia Dres- 
del, as Steffy, the heroine, Mackenzie Ward 
as her rather ineffective if laughter-provoking 
husband, and Cecil Ramage as Scotland 
Yard’s most suave minion, get every ounce 
from the plot. It is an education to watch 
Miss Dresdel in such a role, which falls far 
below her capacity, for she plays it with 
everything she has and bestows upon it the 
same intensity and the same detailed care 
sue would bring to a rendering of Lady 
Macbeth or Hedda Gabler. For this attri- 
bute alone she is always worth seeing, and a 
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splendid example for those actors and 
actresses who too often walk through their 
parts. 

Much as we would like to give some out- 
line of the story of The Third Visitor, the 
complexities of the plot defy unravelling, 
and might even give a worse impression than 
need be of the play. It remains to be said 
that Ellen Pollock is the producer. FS. 


“French Without Tears” 


F EW established playwrights would expect 

their earliest work to be produced again 
with such resounding success as has met this 
revival. Probably Mr. Rattigan himself was 
as surprised as anyone. After all, a lot of 
water has passed under the bridge since 1936, 
the year when the author of this delightful 
comedy first came to prominence, at the age 
of twenty-four. 

This revival demonstrates that, of its kind, 
this charming play is as perfect in construc- 
tion and timing as any of the author’s sub- 
sequent triumphs, and its lasting appeal 
could not now be in doubt. 

Robert Flemyng—the only survivor of the 
original caste—produces and appears this 
time in a different role, with Moira Lister, 
Patricia Plunkett and Clive Morton, among 
others, bringing great zest to their parts. 


“The Apple Cart”: 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 


IME is overtaking The Apple Cart. It is 

amusing to tabulate the prophecies ful- 
filled, nearer fulfilment, and further from 
fulfilment. Few fall into the last class. Even 
Magnus’s Cabinet seems ordinary enough. 
The play’s political set-up is a sort of Stuart 
burlesque and the plot is merely a verbal 
attack by the Prime Minister answered with 
a neat riposte by the King, but 24 hours 
instead of seconds separate attack from 
riposte. It is not drama, but it is great fun. 

At the Bedford, the long first Act went 


slowly and the rigid lines of the long table © 


ruled out such limited action as the writing 
allowed. But when, early on, John Sharp 
as Boanerges remarked to King Magnus: 
“No king on earth is as safe in his job as a 


Trade Union official,’ the house picked it | 


up with delight and were thenceforward on 
the alert for such another “crack.” 
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Oliver Burt gave a good account of 


Magnus and was enthusiastically acclaimed 
at the final curtain. He was well supported 
by the company. In particular, Michael 


[ 


Golden was an effective Prime Minister and | 


it was interesting to see Douglas Seale, who 
produces, in the part of the American 
Ambassador. 


| 


(Right): 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


who has received a big welcome back to the West End 

in Her Excellency, at the Hippodrome. Miss Court- 

neidge is as irrepressible as ever, and at the top of 
her form. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 
SSE NS 


The Orinthian interlude did not come off. 
Joan Geary, pouting and petulant, did not 
reach to the heights of the character of the 
favourite. Even so, the king should not have 
visited her in a dressing-gown in the middle 
of the afternoon. 


T the end of June the Shaw season closed 
with an admirable production of Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession. In this so long banned 

| play, the search for an unpolluted income, 
\ which had to be abandoned by Dr. Trench 
jin Widower’s Houses and, later, by Major 
| Barbara, is strenuously prosecuted by Vivie 
‘Warren, the most resolute, whole-hearted 
- and repellant heroine on the English stage. 
! Mrs. Beatrice Webb is credited with having 
ssuggested this character when she set Shaw 
: the task of writing a play about a young 
ywoman who was, in the jargon of the ’90s, 
emancipated.” Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
was the result. It is one of the author’s best 
‘plays but no actress can make us accept with 
e good grace the character of Vivie Warren, 
cor whose sake it was written. The play does 
many things but it never brings her to life. 
=rom time to time an actress succeeds in 
waking her appear real—Miss Elizabeth 
“entish certainly does this in the production 
tider notice—but that is because a gifted 
Ilsiayer can make ANY character appear real 
»+ long as the speeches are sensible, and 
cod heavens, Vivie’s speeches are nothing if 
det sensible. Her mother, Mrs. Warren, on 
lve other hand, stands for romance, as her 
weator sees it. She has followed the oldest 
-rofession with signal success and is now a 
Wholesale provider. Profits of 33% have 
tabled her to give her daughter every 
Iducational advantage but the demands of 
ne business have prevented her from giving 
ae girl any of her company. When the play 
pens, Vivie’s education has carried her to a 
rranglership and her mother thinks it has 
yone far enough. She will now arrange for 
jaem to spend their time together. Vivie 
es not require this. She demands from her 
fiother some account of herself. It is 
)ovious that Mrs. Warren’s companion, Sir 
beorge Crofts, is vicious and idle. What is 
\2 doing? Vivie hopes he is not her father. 
|| he is not, who was? Driven into a corner, 
yrs. Warren briefly and forcefully relates 
ler life history. At first Vivie is brought to 
ympathise, but when she learns that her 
yother has no intention of forgoing profits 
v ending her shady career, she goes away 
despair and disgust and prepares to 


devote her life to mathematics as the only 
clean, sure and reliable thing left. 


Hazel Hughes made a _ comparatively 
youthful Mrs. Warren, both in appearance 
and behaviour. In particular, she lingered 
over the kiss she gave to Frank, her daugh- 
ter’s suitor. She also made her much less 
theatrical and more apparently sincere than 
one imagines her from a reading of the play. 
Flesh and blood actors inevitably give 
warmth and life to characters whose descrip- 
tions lack both. No doubt an author allows 
for this but that is not the same as if he 
created it. The end of Act 2 makes no great 
effect on reading. Vivie is supposed to be 
softened by sympathy for her mother, who 
responds in a cheap, melodramatic way. But 
Elizabeth Kentish and Hazel Hughes 
achieved poetry at this moment. It was 
moving. We do not expect Shaw to stir the 
heart in this way. 

Oliver Burt did the usual thing with Sir 
George Crofts. Naturally no actor makes 
Sir George as disgusting as the stage direc- 
tions and dialogue indicate, but presents him 
as if the author had greatly exaggerated his 
bad points. The result is he appears rather 
comic and his entrance is always welcomed 
in front. 

James Ottoway, in the part of Praed, gave 
a very taking impression of Sidney Webb. 
Paul Daneman made Frank a most likeable 
good-for-nothing and John Sharp gave his 
reverend father more solid, sober reality 
than most stage parsons. 

It was a fine finish to a most creditable 
season. Thanks are due to Donald Wolfit 


for arranging this. That the company 
should have to be disbanded now after so 
much strenuous work together with such 
satisfactory artistic results, makes one weep. 
Surely there should be one Shaw company 
in England if half the respect accorded his 
name is really felt or justified. H.G.M. 


“Brom This Day Forward” 


muis new play by Kenlis Taylour is set in 

Auvergne, and a pleasant decor by Regi- 
nald Woolley has an effect of picturesque 
realism. Here is unfolded a drab and sorry 
story of a forced marriage, abrupt in its 
beginning and in its ending. The man, 
known as Perro, a rolling stone of practical 
ability and marked individuality, drifts to 
Papa Gabin’s farm and there takes employ- 
ment and gives much satisfaction. He is for 
urgent reasons obliged to marry his 
employer’s daughter, Madeleine, who has 
affection for him to which he cannot res- 
pond. Papa Gabin is pleased with the match 
and looks to his new son-in-law to manage 


“Othello” at Stratford-upon-Avon 


DIANA WYNYARD and 
GODFREY TEARLE 


as Desdemona and the Moor, in Mr. Tearle’s production 


of Othello at Stratford. Scenes from other productions 
in this year’s Festival will be found on pages 23-28. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


and ultimately to inherit the farm. After 
little more than a year, however, Perro finds 
the situation unendurable and walks out on 
his wife and his prospects and resumes the 
life of a casual drifter among odd jobs in 
towns. 

The reality of the characters is readily 
acceptable and the dialogue, undistinguished, 
plain and repetitive, sounds natural, but the 
play is handicapped by a flash-back approach 
which is off-putting and might be omitted 
with advantage. The brief prologue, inferior 
to the play proper in presentation as in writ- 
ing, merely tells us that Perro is destined to 
leave his wife, a step which appears inevit- 
able throughout the play itself, and fails to 
awaken interest in him as a_ character. 
Indeed, he is never so closely studied and 
revealed as one feels he should be to hang 
a play on. A new first Act, instead of the 
prologue, shewing his first meeting with 
Madeleine might be a better introduction. 
Interest is quickened by Madeleine’s unex- 
pected and amazingly bald declaration to 
Perro, which gives the listener and audience 
quite a jolt. Brian Oulton seems natural 
enough as Perro, but he cannot get rid of the 
impression that, as a created character, Perro 
is not rich enough to get excited about. 
Douglas Jefferies brings Papa Gabin fully to 
life. This is another character thinly con- 
ceived but we are not expected to enter into 
his soul and objectively seen he is warmly 
alive. Peggy Thorpe-Bates sustains with 
credit the unenviable part of Perro’s clog, 
Madeleine. The supporting characters fit 
naturally into the story. Production is by 
Harold Young. H.G.M. 


“The Deluded ” 


HE Deluded, a first play by J. M. Stuart, 

does not help us to understand our own 
life and times: unless things are worse than 
we suspected. Few homes can be invaded 
by a noxious parasite like Miss Strachan, 
who should not have been suffered to remain 
with the Lawsons. They were already a dis- 
integrated household. The members may 
each have known their own minds but when 
they spoke, no matter how vehemently, it was 
difficult to accept their speeches as voicing 
their opinions or feelings, rather it seemed 
they were either giving way to nerves or put- 
ting on an act. Gerald Lawson spent the 
war years in Canada, delving into the past 
and, one infers, lecturing to University 
students. Maria, his young wife, stayed in 
London, mostly in the company of Paul 
Sevenner. When Gerald returns to his 
London home, he is accompanied by a crass 
and obvious young Canadian named Andrew 
Thompson, who believes the future will be 
splendid if left to crass and obvious young 
people like himself. Well, that’s an idea, 
and as he is the only optimist in the play, 
one is loth to stamp on it. Gerald’s ward, 
apparently quite a nice girl, captures the 
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; and in the picture are L. to R.: 
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| less work. 
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' wants. 
_a horrible old woman whose misspent youth 
-and mature iniquity are woven into an aura 


“ Wilderness of Monkeys ’ 


Williams. 


new play, at the Embassy. 
Leslie Sands, Stephen Kaye, Nuna Davey, Nigel Stock, Paul Rogers and Sonia 


’ A scene from the Bristol Old Vic’s production of Peter Watling’s 


The play is reviewed fully on page 38, 


(Picture by Desmond Tripp) 


crass young man because, as Mrs. Andrew 
Thompson, she would have more money and 
Paul Sevenner repeatedly tells 
Maria Lawson that she must run away with 
him but she hopes to keep both Gerald and 
Paul and refuses to leave her newly returned 
husband until told that that is what he 
Into this coil walks Miss Strachan, 


‘ound her. The kind of woman who gets 
murdered before reaching old age, she infests 
the house and drives everyone else away. 


The work is comparable to that of minor 
Elizabethans for diffuseness, inconsequence 
and horror for horror’s sake. It is produced 
sy John Wyse with a distinction likely to fox 
an audience into thinking the play rather 
setter than it is. The company puts in good 
work. Marian Spencer certainly makes our 
fiesh creep as Miss Strachan. Peter Madren 
presents the nervy medievalist with that skill 
of which he is a master, so that we do not 
lose patience with the man. Joss Ackland 
gives a remarkable display of crude zest as 
the Canadian. Joy Harington lends life to 
the part of Maria Lawson, forcing us to 
accept her for the time being and hope to 
understand her in the next Act, but up to 
the final curtain light had not broken for me. 

H.G.M. 


“Western Wind” 


A SLENDER treatment of the triangle 

theme, aiming at a veneer on the war- 
time adultery of a wife whose husband 
enjoyed five years’ service in the Far East 
and returned in a very chivalrous mood, pre- 
pared to woo again. Charlotte Francis has 
little more to say than that such separations 
of husband and wife are “against nature,” a 


profundity which did little to reduce the 
tedium of the last act. 

The familiar story is told in a West End 
block of one-room flats, a setting which may 
explain much. The bed is front stage, con- 
venient for popping in and out of it, the 
bathroom and kitchen are most handy, and 
the other man’s flat is next door when need 
arises. In such buildings the hall porter 
seems to have an easy telephone condona- 
tion of tenants sharing flats. 

Flimsy must describe the dramatist’s tech- 
nique in using three characters only for an 
evening’s entertainment. Erring wives in 
wartime do not present very fresh material 
for the stage, and when an author elects to 
show us only three players in one set, the 
thinness of the fare is inclined to remind an 
audience of Oliver Twist. 

Anne Crawford gives a blonde grace to 
this wife, and she is nicely matched with the 
masculine element. John McCallum has the 
physical allure of the returning soldier; 
Hubert Gregg gives the civilian journalist a 
charm which cannot stand up to some trite 


character drawing by the dramatist. 
ED! 


“Hier Excellency ” 
Pus was a big event, marking as it did 
the return of Cicely Courtneidge to the 
West End after a lapse of two years. 
Expectations therefore ran high, and it was 
not the fault of Miss Courtneidge that the 
show disappointed in some respects, though 
this reviewer felt that the first night critics 
were unduly harsh. The main weakness was 
a falling off after an excellent first act, the 
last act being protracted unnecessarily by the 
inclusion of a number of inordinate length, 
entitled “Sunday Morning in England,” 
which Miss Courtneidge put over with gusto 
long after the audience felt that it demon- 


strated nothing more than a prodigious feat 
of memory. ; 

Apart from this the show was gaily dressed 
and snappily produced by Jack Hulbert, and 
had a good idea behind it. Like Under the 
Counter, this is a play with music rather than 
a musical play, and Cicely Courtneidge was 
not slow to rise to the histrionics called for. 
Indeed, bearing the chief burden as she does, 
her performance was a positive tour de force 
and a miracle of versatility. 

Her Exceliency is the story of the first 
woman ambassador, sent to South America 
as a sort of decoy to get a meat contract. 
In the role of Lady Frances Maxwell, Cicely 
arrives unexpectedly at the British Embassy, 
and immediately brings about a minor 
revolution! This was the funniest sequence 
of the show, the other humorous highlights 
being mostly in the songs which Miss Court- 
neidge sings—and mimes—with the able 
assistance of Thorley Walters, who has 
become our most promising musical comedy 
leading man. Most ambitious.dance and 
song number is The Matador, a feast of 
exotic colours and rhythms. Austin Trevor 
as the Meat King seizes every opportunity 
and Patrick Barr makes the most of the 
American Ambassador, also in search of the 
meat contract, who falls for “ Frankie.” 

F 


“The Mollusc” 


oD AMES Agate considered 1900 to the out- 
break of war in 1914 the greatest period 
of dramatic energy in England since the 


Elizabethans. In 1907, when The Mollusc 
was first produced, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Pinero, Hankin, Granville - Barker and 


Somerset Maugham were all writing plays. 
Hubert Henry Davies was not in this flight 
but was skilled in concocting popular pieces 
to fit popular players in management. The 
Mollusc is a skit on the period lady of the 
upper middle class, whose avoidance of all 
forms of exertion entailed ceaseless strain 
upon her immediate circle. This refusal to 
move, even to flow with the tide, is expressed 
by Mrs. Baxter’s constant calls upon her 
husband and upon Miss Roberts, her child- 
ren’s governess, to minister to her ego. 

The creamy, melliflous, flower-like charm 
that fancy associates with Edwardian ladies 
of the leisured class is difficult to capture, 
That being the bloom of the period, we could 
not expect it to stay or be recallable at will, 
but we must be made to think we see it for 
the purpose of this play. Vivienne Bennett 
approached nearest to this ideal in the 3rd 
Act, when she achieved rather a Tissot effect 
reclining on a sofa. Patrick Waddington 
admirably filled the bill as Mr. Baxter, living 
retired in doll-like propriety. In those days 
such gentlemen had only to dress elegantly 
and be about. How carefully they attended 
to their duties. Smiling with indulgent 
amusement, we can but regret that these 
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ridiculous, harmless, useless _efeatures are 
now quite extinct. Jenny Laird played the 
governess with delightful apparent simpli- 
city. What art must be needed today to seem 
so sweet and gentle; it used to be taken for 
granted. As Mrs. Baxter’s brother from 
Colorado, who refuses to be imprest into 
her service, Gordon Bell used a “Here We 
Are Again” approach and rather rough- 
handled the matter beyond the point of 
artistic contrast. The setting by Fanny 
Taylor gave the play a very BO eae 


“The Comedy of Errors” and 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 


ue second programme of the Open Air 

Theatre season generously presents 
abridgments of two plays, The Comedy of 
Errors and The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
To enjoy the fun, we have to pretend that a 
woman cannot tell her own husband from 
his twin brother who, after thirty years’ 
separation, turns up dressed exactly like him; 
and that a girl who puts on male attire 
becomes thereby unrecognisable by her 
lover. That is easy. In fact, The Comedy 
of Errors, which, with its two sets of twins, 
makes the bigger demand upon our credu- 
lous co-operation, proves the more enjoyable 
play. The farce of mistaken identity never 
palled, thanks to a taut production by 
Robert Atkins and the spirited playing of a 
company in which Tristan Rawson, Toke 
Townley and Raymond Rollett were out- 
standing. 

After the interval, which is itself an 
important event on a hot night, we had the 
further pleasure of seeing Antony Eustrel in 
the part of Valentine, the gentleman of 
Verona. Proteus, no gentleman, was taken 
by Aubrey Woods. Launce, whose dog 
stories have never been equalled, was played 
by Toke Townley, and his dog behaved in 
an exemplary manner. The floodlit treetops 
once again lent a magical quality to the Mid- 
summer night’s fancy dress fete. H.G.M. 


* Othello” 


(PPHERE was much to admire in Notting- 

ham Theatre Trust’s most worthy 
production of Othello. The company is in 
its first year and has already put on a dozen 
plays. The freshness and vigour displayed 
in their work in this tragedy, under the direc- 
tion of Andre van Gyseghem, is remarkably 
stimulating. They are helped by the roman- 
tic and novel (yet not too novel), setting by 
Anthony Waller, of which the eye never 
tires although its permanent features serve 
for both Venice and Cyprus. Without any 
sacrifice of poetic grandeur, the story 
becomes most plausible as relating to a negro 
and his blonde. For Michael Aldridge as 
Othello is negroid in aspect, and in vocal 
range and richness, and Rosalind Boxall’s 
Desdemona is pale and colourless in repose 


_ but her voice and visage always express feel- 
|ing, gentle, sincere and truly pathetic under 
|injury. Whether there were tears in her eyes 
(or not, we thought we saw them. Michael 
, Aldridge rose to the heights of Othello’s pas- 
‘sion and when he plunged to the depths he 
(did not lose dignity. He jibbered and 
‘slavered but he kept within the realm of 
| poetic tragedy. Iago is as easy as sitting on 
‘a bench compared to Othello, but it is a very 
llong part and fascinating within its narrow 
‘emotional range. George Hagen played him 
;as an able, nimble-witted, soulless ruffian; a 
imember of the lower orders whose “aptitude 
{for leadership” had early asserted itself. A 
(materialist among romantics, he engineered 
(the plot and kept it going. Maxine Audley 
fgave Emilia a fine voice, good appearance 
zand poetic presence, with the usual result of 
(making her appear above her station. Peter 
\Wyngarde’s Cassio was particularly fine. 
(Unusually open-hearted, well-mannered and 
(high-minded, his stock was badly shaken by 
[the excessively obvious get-up of Bianca, hot 
[from Babylon. Costume tailed away among 
fhe small parts. Poor Montano, one time 
(Governor of Cyprus, seemed reduced to 
beachcombing. H.G.M. 


(Cornelia Otis Skinner 


"MO hold the stage alone for a whole even- 
ing must be the summit of the ego in all 
jyactresses. Seldom, if ever, does a British 
jactress attempt it, but America has two con- 
\temporary personalities who do not flinch at 
ithe trial. One, Cornelia Otis Skinner, gave 
ia short season at the St. James’s, and her 
yvery considerable acting ability, allied to a 
4sracious personality, held the audience’s 
vattention. 

The first half of her programme consisted 
»6f three modern studies—an American visitor 
iin Paris in the throes of packing for the 
‘yeturn journey; a selection of feminine types 
tum Times Square at night; and a devastating 
sketch of an American mother assisting 
Wunior’s homework. 

For the second half she chose the six 
rwives of Henry VIII. With the aid of cos- 
itume variety was obtained, but with some of 
\them the monologue became too long for the 
tension. A little cutting would help. 

Acting virtuosity, beyond doubt, but also 
wroof that the human eye can tire of one 
focal point for a whole evening in the 
theatre. F.J.D 
“This Walking Shadow ” 

(WY HATEVER may be thought of Bene- 
dick Scott’s new play This Walking 
‘Shadow at the Playhouse, there can be no 
two opinions about the acting. A company 
of highly competent Scottish players, presen- 
ited by the Musicart Society (by arrangement 
with Jack Hylton and Claude Soman), is 
powerfully reinforced for this occasion by 
that very talented actress, Freda Jackson. 
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SIR CHARLES COCHRAN 


A recent and characteristic portrait of Sir Charles 

Cochran, who is in the news again following the pro- 

duction of his spectacular new musical Tough at the 

Top, which was produced at the Adelphi on 15th July, 
too late for review in this issue. 


The play is a morbid but accomplished 
study of sordid episodes in the squalid life 
of a Scottish slum. Rarely can any dramatist 
have succeeded in bringing together a more 
repulsive set of stage characters, or set them 
about more unholy business. 

Against a background of _ gossiping, 
quarrelling, drunken  harpies, _scandal- 
mongering from window to window and 
doorstep to doorstep, and a gang of loutish 
youths, their misbegotten sons, galloping in 
and out of the close, a pervert pursues his 
vendetta against a prostitute. By contrast 
with her neighbours she is almost ladylike. 

In this part Freda Jackson scores another 
triumph and adds another memorable 
psychopathic study to her gallery of horrific 
females—although “horrific” (which truly 
describes this play’s subject matter) is per- 
haps too strong an adjective for her Kate 
McShane, who, for all her frailty and 
unscrupulousness, is fiercely feminine. 

This hard-faced streetwalker is not with- 
out allure and not without feelings, even 
when cold calculation or self-interest distorts 
and turns to base use a stirring of decent 
interest in a wholesome, innocent lad. 

It says much for Miss Jackson’s render- 
ing of the part and Mr. Scott’s writing of it 


that one can feel pity, not only for the lad, 
but even for this wanton when, at the end 
of her resources, after debauching him in 
order to plant on him her second bastard 
baby, she is foiled in her scheming by the 
repellant male creature, Dick Marshall, 
upon whom she has once played the same 
trick and who, adding unnatural lust to 
morbid hatred, has evil designs on the youth 
himself. 

The sinister figure of the pervert, as 
played by Jack Stewart, has a snake-like 
quality which fascinates and nauseates. It 
is an uncannily clever study. 

One feels by contrast grateful to Roddy 
McMillan and Isobel Campbell for their 
unsophisticated renderings of the parts of 
the decent lad, Jimmie, and his bonny girl 
sweetheart, Molly, whose simple courtship 
strikes the only wholesome note in all this 
beastliness. 

In a big cast Betty McGregor, Maisie Hill, 
Hilda Fenemore, and Marjorie Thomson 
are oustanding for their portrayals of the 
four gossips, whose tittle-tattle constitutes 
the chorus of this singularly unpleasant yet 
gripping play. W.B.C. 


“The Young and Fair” 


BBROOK Valley Academy is a girls’ college 
near Boston. In one week of a new term 
so much happens, and so little is satisfac- 


torily resolved, that the anti-climax at the 
end adds the final air of confusion in a play 
that does not span the Atlantic. 

Some biggish American issues are raised 
by these ’teen-age girls: Anti-semitism; inci- 
pient fascism; maternal neurosis; but all are 
mere incidents in a story which finds its 
mechanism in a series of thefts, unjust accu- 
sation, and discovery of the culprit. 

Two adult characters almost, but not 
quite, save the evening. The schoolmistress, 
whose life has been given to raising a 
“college” from a village backroom, finds 
financial pressure too hard for her moral 
judgment at the crisis, and Marie Ney’s play- 
ing of Sara Cantry is all one would expect of 
her. Jane Baxter plays her assistant, a part 
not sympathetically written, but intended to 
illustrate a younger generation narrowly 
escaping Sara Cantry’s fate. 


It is a play for young actresses to show 
their paces, and many do put a confident 
foot forward: Sheila Shand Gibbs, Joan 
Newell, Tilsa Page, Pamela Alan have the 
best chances, and take them. 


Credit is due to the scenic designers for an 
ingenious setting offering three scenes in one 
permanent set, an office, bedroom and 
corridor. This, on a small stage, with six 
entrances or exits, is economy with variety. 

F.J.D. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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\Aticla Christe with her children and future daughter-in-law in a happy moment near the opening of the play. 


<achel Gurney as Thea, Alicia’s married daughter who is shortly to have a child; Flora 
obson as Alicia Christie; Owen Holder as Roy, her son; and Dorothy Gordon as Louise, 
oy’s fiancee. The scene of the play is the drawing room of the Christies’ house on Chelsea 


Embankment. 


‘Black Chiffon 


ESLEY Storm’s dramatic play was fully 
reviewed in a previous issue and as will 
be recalled it is the story of a few days in 
the life of a well-to-do London family, 
during which time the mother, Alicia 
Christie, on an impulse steals a black chiffon 
nightdress from a London store. The play 
cleverly seeks to probe the events and 
motives leading up to this charming woman’s 
momentary aberration. 

A. very talented company is assembled at 
the Westminster Theatre where Flora 
Robson in the leading role of Alicia Christie 
scores a big personal triumph with a perfor- 
mance of great sincerity and emotional 
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power. So absorbing is her portrayal of Mrs. 
Christie it is difficult to realise that this is 
acting and not real life. In the other 
important parts of Alicia’s husband and the 
psychiatrist, Wyndham Goldie and Anthony 
Ireland score heavily with performances of 
great restraint. 

The play, which is presented by Alec L. 
Rea and E. P. Clift with Roy Limbert, is 
directed by Charles Hickman, and the 
delightful setting with its view of Chelsea 
Embankment is designed by Leon Davey. 

Black Chiffon, it is pleasing to record, has 
once again brought well-deserved success to 
the charming Westminster Theatre. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON-ROGERS 
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Thea: Are you going to wear it or signal with it? 


Thea 
** trousseau,” 
Nannie, the 


teases her brother about his wedding 
much to the amusement of 
Christies’ faithful housekeeper 
(Janet Barrow). 


Alicia has a joke with her son and his 
fiancée. It is only a few days to the wedding 
and on the whole Alicia has taken very well 
the idea of losing her only and much loved 
son, though her children have noticed an 
underlying sense of strain. 


Alicia: Miss Louise’s parents 
ha just arrived from India. 


There is great excitement 


when Louise’s parents 
unexpectedly arrive by 
plane from India to be at 
their daughter’s wedding. 
They are invited to din- 
ner and Alicia hurries out 
to replenish the larder for 
the occasion. She does 
not return to her worried 
family until the evening, 
when they hear to’ their 
horror that she has been 
charged at the police sta- 
tion with stealing a black 
chiffon nightdress. 


Piet 


Thea: Oh, mummy, it’s beautiful. 


-Yhe next day when Thea calls she tries to ease the atmosphere of tension by admiring the 

[nat her mother is to wear at the wedding. Alicia has to go to court the next day. Her 

| susband, Robert, is heartbroken by what has happened, not realising how his own behaviour, 

| particularly his deep-rooted antagonism to his son, has brought about his wife’s inner conflict. 
(Left: Wyndham Goldie as Robert Christie.) 


‘Robert: You can read her like 
a book. 


Robert Christie, hoping 
that his wife will be dis- 
missed with a fine, calls 
in a psychiatrist to pre- 
pare the case for the 
defence. The doctor, 
Bennett Hawkins (An- 
thony Ireland) is not slow 
to sense that Robert 
Christie does not really 
understand his wife. 


The doctor has great difficulty in extracting Roberts pone tie TES 25) aCe. 

anything from Alicia but in the end she tells Robert snubs Roy, who is trying to be 
him vividly of her reactions on the day she helpful. Later, against instructions, he 
stole the nightdress. He sees that the trouble tells Alicia of the doctor’s suspicion 
is linked with Alicia’s feelings for her son, that she has an unnatural affection for 


accentuated by her husband’s jealousy. her son, which fact is certain to come up 
in the evidence. 


Louise: The strange thing 
about it was that I was 
wearing a black chiffon 
nightdress. 


Louise suddenly re- 
members that a few 
nights before, Alicia 
had come into her 
room, had _— stood 
looking at her for 
some moments, then 
gone out without 
saying a word. On 
that night the girl 
was wearing a black 
chiffon nightdress. 


Alicia: Oh, Nannie, I’m sorry to 
upset you. 


' The moving scene between 
Alicia and her housekeeper 
_ Just before she is due to go 
/ to the court. At the last 
| minute, unknown to her 
‘husband and family, Alicia 
(decides to drop her defence 
‘and asks Dr. Hawkins not 
(to put forward any evidence 
(on her behalf. She does this 
|t0 avoid a scandal attach- 
{ig to her son which might 
ruin his forthcoming 
marriage. 


Thea: It will be a boy, Mother. 


Thea comes round to await 
news of the verdict and once 
again tries to comfort her 
mother by talking of her 
baby which is to be born 
very shortly. Alicia, secure 
in the knowledge that she is 
doing the right thing, goes 
off bravely. 


Dr. Hawkins: I am sorry to be the bearer of bad news. 


Dr. Hawkins comes back alone from the court to tell the children that their mother i 


serve a term of imprisonment for shop-lifting. 


S 


to 


Robert, baffled 


Robert: I knew you would help me, Thea. 


and unhappy, turns at last to his.children, even to his son, Roy. 
A moment towards the end of the play. 
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'OMEDY THEATRE 
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On 
Monday 
Next. ee | 
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Right): 
nrry Blacker: Oh, my Lord! How on 
“earth did you all get in? 


he opening scene shows producer 
rry Blacker (Henry Kendall) 
jscovering the presence of an 
adience at the second rehearsal of 

new play to be given by the 
‘rossmouth Repertory Company. 
finding it impossible to persuade 
S¢ uninvited audience to leave the 
eatre he proceeds to rehearse the 
pmpany in the very bad new play 

by an unknown author. 


Mary Manners: Excuse me ! I must have this table. I’m setting the stage. 


Mary Manners, Asst. Stage Manager, adds to the confusion of this crazy company by her 
‘ast minute rushes to set the stage for the start of rehearsals. (L. to R.: Olga Lindo as Maud 
‘Barron; Beryl Mason as Daphne Wray; Mary Kimber as Avis Clare; Patricia Page as Mary 


Dp 


Manners and Leslie Phillips as Jerry Winterton.) 


@ Scenes from Philip King’s uproarious comedy which was originally pro- 


! PICTURES duced at the Embassy Theatre. It will be remembered that a previous 
BY play of Mr. King’s, See How They Run, achieved a long run at the Comedy, 
aes and this most amusing glimpse of a fifth rate repertory company bids fair to 


LANDSEER | rival its predecessor at the same theatre. Peter Dearing (in association with 
‘Zz Milroy Gay) presents the play. Henry Kendall and Shaun Sutton produce. 
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(Top Left): 

Daphne: George, darling, are you going up- 
Stairs? George: No. Daphne: Well, on 
your way, would you mind shutting Dumpy 
in our dressing-room. 

Daphne Wray the glamorous blonde 

of the company, always manages to 

wheedle herself into the good graces 
of hoth producer and stage staff. 

(Charles Lamb as George, the stage 

carpenter.) 


(Above): 


The Author: Dominating the whole scene is a 
magnificent s which sweeps 
majestically down the entire length of the 
back and right walls. 


The Author (Richard Goolden), who 
has been hovering around unnoticed, 
suddenly points out to the harassed 
producer that there has been a slight 
omission in the building of the set. 


(Left): 

Norwood: Yes, by Gud, my name would have 
been in lights if it hadn’t been for the elec- 
tricity cut, 

Husband and wife Norwood Beverley 

and Sandra Layton, leading man and 

leading lady of the company (Liam 

Gaffney and Mary Mackenzie) have 

one of their periodic domestic disputes 

when Norwood thinks that his wife is 
going to leave to join a more fashion- 
able company. 


woducer: Who the devil selected that damned lamp- 

‘ shade, it kills the set. 

ckson: As a matter of fact, I did. 

‘roducer Harry Blacker has one of his 

equent temperamental outbursts with his 
stage manager (Cyril Chamberlain). 


liducer: Who’s messing about with the lights? You 
lithering idiot! You blundering fool! You—you 
rery bad stage carpenter? What would have 
mppened if I’d fallen into the orchestra well? 


'2 sudden switching off of the lights by 

stage carpenter causes Harry Blacker to 
12 his foothold and nearly overbalance into 
the orchestra well. 


Maud Barron, character actress of the com- 
pany, during a rehearsal break for coffee, 
gives Avis Clare, a young actress just starting 
her career, some sound advice about the 


hardships of the stage, and recalls, with the 
aid of her press cuttings, her early career. 


Jerry: You must call on the old girl one day. She'd 
be fwightfully bucked. She’s going up to Duwham 
next month for the shooting. 

Producer: Why does she have to go up to Durham 
for it? Why can’t she be shot in London? 


As the dialogue of the new play becomes 
more inane, so does producer Harry Blacker 
become more and more exasperated. 


sire 


Maud: He’s dead. Norwood: Dead? No such luck. That’s him all right. 
Producer Harry Blacker, thought by the cast to be in hospital with serious injuries caused 
through falling into the orchestra well, makes an unexpected appearance in the gallery of 
the theatre and breaks up the rehearsal which is proceeding without him 


Producer: This play is billed and it goes on—as I say it goes on. Author: Over my dead body. 
Auth who is asserting a right to have the play produced his meets with an 
drop curtain is released in error. Later he is removed on a stretcher 
(see below). 


Producer; Good! Now perhaps we can get on. All right, stand by everyone. 
The closing moments of the pl 
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Diana ‘Wynyard as Lady Macbeth, Wynne Clark as the Gentlewoman, 
@d Richard Dare as the Doctor in the famous sleep-walking scene. 


Right): 

“ry Andrews as Macduff and Godfrey 

sarle as. Macbeth in the duel at the end 
of the play. 


S tratf ord 
eecrival 


1949 SEASON 


Scenes from the first four plays of the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon- 
yon, three of which have already been 
viewed in our pages. Under Anthony 
jayle’s direction the season is proving a 
dst interesting and distinguished one. The 
ening play, Macbeth, pictured on this 
ge, was produced by Anthony Quayle with 
decor by Edward Carrick. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 


@ (Above): Diana Wynyard as Beatrice, Anthony Quayle as Bene 

dick, Clement McCallin as Don John, John Slater as Borachio 
Harry Andrews as Don Pedro and Leon Quartermaine as Leonato i 
John Gielgud’s brilliantly successful production of Much Ado Abou 
Nothing, with decor by Mariano Andreu. This scene is at the begin 


ing of the play when Benedick returns from the war and is taunted 

by Beatrice. (Below left): Beatrice, Penelope Munday as Margaret 

and Pat Sandys as Hero. Hero, attended by Margaret, is preparing 

for her wedding. She teases Beatrice about her love for Benedick 

(Below right): Leonato, Beatrice, Hero and the Friar (Julian Amyes) 

Beatrice comforts Hero after she has been rejected in the church b 
Claudio. 


““Cymbeline” 


@ Scenes from Michael 

Benthall’s production 
of Cymbeline, with strik- 
ing decor by Leslie Hurry. 


(Left): Timothy Bateson 
as the Dwarf, attendant 
to the Queen, Wynne 
Clark as the Queen, Kath- 
leen Michael as Imogen, 
and Clement McCallin as 
Posthumus Leonatus. 


A : Philip Guard as Arviragus, George Rose as Belarius, Kathleen Michael as 

ee Paul Heneard as Guiderius On her way to Milford Haven Imogen meets with 

ve King’s two sons, her brothers. (Right): William Squire as Cloten, and Harry ened: 

ws Pisanio. (Included below): Julian Amyes as Cornelius, Leon Quartermaine as Cymbeline, 
John Slater as Iachimo, and Michael Gwynn as Caius Lucius. 
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@ (Top): Peter Norris as Deme 
trius, Penelope Munday as 
Hermia, Diana Wynyard as Helena 
Clement McCallin as Lysander 
Harold Kasket as _ Philostrate 
Harry Andrews as Theseus, anc 
Wynne Clark as Hippolyta i 
Michael Benthall’s production o 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, wit 
decor by James Bailey. (Above 
left): William Squire as Obero 
and Philip Guard as Puck, anc 
(right), Oberon with Titania (Kath 
leen Michael). (Left): George 
Rose as Snug, Bertram Shuttle 
worth as Quince, David Wroe a 
Snout, John Slater as Botto 
Michael Gwynn as Flute, an 
Michael Bates as Starveling. 


The Leading Players of the 
1949 Stratford-upon-Avon 


Shakespeare Festival 
(See also following page) 


(Above left): 
GODFREY TEARLE 


as the Moor in his own production of Othello. 
. Tearle also appears as Macbeth, in this, his 
second season at Stratford-upon-Avon. 


(A bove): 
DIANA WYNYARD 


as Lady Macbeth. In her second season as 

leading actress at Stratford Miss Wynyard also 

appears as Beatrice in Much Ado About Noth- 

ing, Helena in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

Desdemona in Othello, and Queen Katherine 
in Henry VIII. 


(Left): 


LEON QUARTERMAINE 


as the King in Cymbeline. He also appears as 
Banquo in Macbeth and Leonato in Much Ado 
About Nothing, and during his first season at 


Stratford has received high critical praise. Mr. 
Quartermaine is also Buckingham in Henry 
VIII, which play opened on 15th July. 


cS 


as Benedick 5 HARRY ANDREWS as Macduff 


AS 


KATHLEEN MICHAEL 


(Right): 
NIRSKA 


as she appears in her world-famed ‘‘Dance of 
the Butterfly.” 


Wy HILE the list of plays on the boards 
continues to dwindle with each new 
heat wave, the 300 odd summer theatres in 
the United States are busy keeping Broadway 
alive for vacationists by presenting the popu- 
|lar successes of the past few seasons. Occa- 
: sionally the management gives up a week to 
'the tryout of a new play, hoping to unearth 
/ another Life With Father, which first saw the 
| light of day at the summer theatre in Skow- 
jhegan, Maine, but the tryouts are the 
exceptions, ‘not the rule, and the reason is 
;simply that new plays without names in the 
jeast, invariably leave their red mark on the 
/ books. 

And so among the attractions to be found 
|this year along the Rustic Trail, more com- 
monly known as the Citronella Circuit before 
'D.D.T., are the white version of Anna 
|Lucasta, with screen stars Lizbeth Scott and 
‘Ann Dvorak getting their interpretations in 
before the movies release the Paulette 
(Goddard version; Moss Hart’s Light Up The 
\Sky with Sam Levene in his original role of 
Ithe strictly commercial showman who goes 
“arty” with a good slice of his wife’s savings, 


«eading one company, while Vivian Blaine, 
he red-headed songstress and star of several 
-creen musicals, heads another in the straight 
comedy role of the theatrically shrewd, tem- 
seramental Broadway star who has been 
Kikened to Gertie Lawrence; and the popular 
rama, The Heiress, with Basil Rathbone 
sontinuing in his original role of Dr. Sloper, 
While Paul Lukas also essays the role, as does 
Ralph Forbes to Miriam Hopkins’ Catherine 
sloper, giving Miss Hopkins a good chance 
0 display her versatility, for earlier this year 
lhe played the role of the incurably romantic 
junt, Lavinia Penniman, in the motion 
victure, which has Olivia De Havilland, Sir 
&alph Richardson and Montgomery Clift in 
ae other leads. 


Such former top-ranking cinema queens as 
Lay Francis, Ann Harding, Sylvia Sidney 
nd Ruth Chatterton are also to be found 
&tting back to the medium in which they 
varted their careers, appearing in Let Us Be 
tay, Yes, My Darling Daughter, Pygmalion 
ad Lovers and Friends respectively, while 
ilisabeth Bergner, who has been an 
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BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


extremely popular summer star with Escape 
Me Never and The Two Mrs. Carrolls, is 
heading the cast of Jean Giraudoux’s 
Amphitryon 38, which the Lunts did quite a 
few years back. And if it is difficult to 
imagine Elisabeth Bergner in a Lynn Fon- 
tanne role, although she did do several in 
Europe, try reconciling Joan Blondell in 
Helen Hayes’ persona! success, Happy Birth- 
day, in which she plays a plain, mousey, 
Newark Librarian—and an ageing virgin to 
boot! 

The first big event of the summer season 
was Sarah Churchill’s first American appear- 
ance in The Philadelphia Story, for which 
Actors’ Equity gave her a special dispensa- 
tion and summer theatre operators $1,000 a 
week, recognising the box office power of a 
daughter of Winston Churchill. | However, 
those who expected to find a minimum of 
talent were in for a surprise, for while all 
agreed Miss Churchill was no Katharine 
Hepburn, they also avowed she was infinitely 
better than any of the actors who appeared 
on the stage with her. 

(Continued overleaf) 


And, of course, no mention of summer 
theatres can ever be complete without 
chronicling Tallulah Bankhead’s activities. 
She is still the summer theatre’s South Pacific 
packing them in wherever she appears, and 
the play is still Noel Coward’s Private Lives. 
After several summers, a coast to coast tour 
of the United States, and a year on Broad- 
way in this Coward romp, you might imagine 
Tallulah had exhausted her audience as well 
as herself, but on and on she goes demanding 
and receiving $5,000 per week plus a per- 
centage of the profits—with that percentage 
sometimes reaching as high as 50 per cent.! 

But back to the scant new activity on 
Broadway. Olsen and Johnson, ‘the two 
buffoons who built the world’s worst gags 
into a sizeable fortune, decided to see if there 
was any gold left in New York that they 
might have overlooked during their Hellza- 
poppin’ and Sons o Fun engagements, and 
so brought in to the huge Madison Square 
Garden the new show with which they had 
been touring the arenas of the United States 
this past winter, Funzapoppin’—and as far 
as New York is concerned, they had better 
go back to digging in the hills. But they 
won't, for in spite of the lack of enthusiasm 
for their current stand, they have hit it rich 
again by signing a television contract which 
will have them blasting away at each other 
with blank ammunition for 39 weeks start- 
ing this fall. 

Funzapoppin’, which is nothing more than 
bits and pieces of the previous Olsen and 
Johnson shows hashed together, is still no 
critics’ delight, but the apathy of the New 
York audiences, which have surprised the 
Messrs. O. & J., cannot be blamed solely on 
them and the heat. It’s just that the whole 
routine is much too familiar. There’s not an 
element of surprise left in the trick ushers, 
stooges and midgets; the old sketches, stale 
blackouts and tasteless jokes; the giveaway 
prizes, the dancing in the aisles and general 
bedlam. And interspersed among all this are 
standard vaudeville acts and a 36 girl chorus, 
which choreographer Catherine Littlefield 
has put through some routines that the Tiller 
Girls of 20 years ago might have hesitated 
doing with considerable justification. 

Curiously enough, the one bright spot in 
the show in Chicago, failed to come with it 
to New York. This is the dancer, Nirska, 
who has one of the fabulous acts in the 
American theatre. It is called “Dance of the 
Butterfly,” and with coloured lights playing 
on 350 yards of silk that give her a wing 
expansion of 26 feet of irridescent beauty, 
she creates one of the loveliest illusions 
imaginable. The swirling silk, the fantastic 
patterns and the dazzling colours, moved one 
critic to say, “Never has a dance achieved 
such awe-inspiring splendour,’ a sentiment 
that has been echoed by literally millions of 
Americans in New York alone, for Nirska 
has had ten engagements at the world’s 
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largest theatre, Radio City Music Hall, 
making her something of an institution, like 
that theatre’s famous Easter and Christmas 
shows. It is an act that has appeared in 
virtually every country in the world, with 
the exception of England. 

The second Broadway hot weather con- 
testant, Cabalgata, the first Spanish musical 
revue, raised the temperature considerably, 
but much to almost everyone’s enjoyment. 
This cavalcade of “songs, dances and vig- 
nettes of Spain’s folk ways,” has had a career 
as successful as that of America’s Oklahoma! 
debuting at the Fontalba Theatre, Madrid, 
in 1942 and giving more than seven years of 
consecutive performances through Spain, 
Latin America and the West Coast of the 
United States—and its success is certainly no 
show business mystery. While some of the 
New York dance critics could not find the 
brilliance in Cabalgata that led one of 
Madrid’s most distinguished critics to rave, 
“An authentic exhibition of art and true 
elegance. The rich treasure of our folklore 
awaited the touch of the magic wand to 
make it spring to life. And in the hand of 
Daniel Cordoba, the magic wand worked the 
miracle,” this entertainment minded New 
Yorker found a gay, colourful, fast-paced, 
variety-filled revue. 

As for personal honours, the strikingly 
beautiful Carmen Vasquez walked away with 
them all, her brilliant castanet work remind- 
ing many of the late, great La Argentinita. 


New Shows of the Month (Conid.) 
‘““The Master Builder” 


WPURING the week beginning 4th July 
Donald Wolfit and Rosalind Iden 
appeared at the Bedford in The Master 
Builder by Henrik Ibsen. Like most of 
Ibsen’s later plays, this one shows the drama- 
tic culmination of a psychological develop- 
ment which has been going on for many 
years. -Ibsen once again takes the lid off just 
before the pot comes to the boil. Halvard 
Solness is not, on analysis, an admirable 
character, nor a very unusual one. Most 
small towns have their “ Master Builder.” 
But he is so fully revealed as to appear, not 
quite unique, but to share his near-unique- 
ness with ourselves or somebody we know. 
Ibsen has here carried his search for the 
springs of human action beyond the natural 
sphere and there is an insistent suggestion of 
occult powers working through Solness and 
Hilda Wangel. It is like a Greek tragedy 
where the hidden doom is brought by a 
bright-eyed young stranger who is welcomed 
with gladness as a portent of good things to 
come. Having spent thought and nervous 
force over a period of years in damming the 
tide of progress due to the ability of younger 
men and so maintaining his own position 
(Continued on page 32) 


Don’t Write a 
Part for Flora ! 


by 
0 DS el fk Bh BSS 
ANY actresses are flattered to have 


popular dramatists write parts specially 

for them, but Flora Robson is the exception. 
\At the Westminster Theatre in Black Chiffon 
ishe is playing the part of an unhappy mother 
buffering from a mental break-down which 
causes her to steal a black chiffon night-gown 
from a West End store on the eve of her 
son’s wedding. Miss Robson plays the part 
with such conviction that on the stage she 
pppears to be living a real-life part in a room 
wath the fourth wall removed. There is no 
suggestion of theatrical trickery. Every 
move, every glance and every intonation 
‘cem so right that one simply cannot imagine 
mother in the part. In fact, one gets the 
mpression that it must have been tailor- 
made for her by the author, Lesley Storm. 

No one is prouder than Miss Robson to 
fell you the part was not written for her, or 
or any other actress. Miss Storm drew her 
»wn conception of a woman who loved her 
yon. far too deeply and could not bear the 
jnought of being parted from him after his 
|jaarriage. When the play was finished she 
pped Miss Robson would appear in it, but 
at fact in no way influenced the creation 
= the character or the writing of the 
i alogue. 
| Yhe part so fascinated Miss Robson that 
Ge never enjoyed rehearsals so much. To 
Hevote herself entirely to study she escaped 
kom everyday annoyances by becoming a 
oluntary prisoner at the Savoy Hotel, where 
©¢ contemplated her script for two whole 
weeks in complete isolation. In the daytime 
jae rehearsed with the rest of the company, 
ther at the Strand or the Vaudeville 
wheatre and then quickly returned to the 
jJavoy, unnoticed, as she slipped into the 
‘it wearing dark glasses. No one knew she 
as staying there. She had meals sent up to 
jet room. No newspapers were delivered, 
» letters sent on, and no telephone calls 
iat through. She even chose a room that 
)\eked out on to a well, so neither a view 
|’ the Thames nor the Strand distracted her 
tention. In that “silence room” she learned 
~r lines and considered the part from every 
joint of view. 
The character was eventually brought to 
ie on the stage of the Westminster Theatre 
ere 18 years previously Miss Robson’s 
jrformance as Mary Paterson, the body- 
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Houston-Rogers 


FLORA ROBSON 


as she appears in Black Chiffon. 


snatcher’s victim in The Anatomist, had 
become the talk of the town. Many play- 
goers imagined that The Anatomist put Miss 
Robson on her feet, crowned her with star- 
dom and provided her with a bed of roses. 
It certainly established her as one of our 
front-rank actresses, but one who “arrives” 
is immediately saddled with new responsibili- 
ties and all their attendant anxieties. 

The Anatomist was not Flora Robson’s 
first bid for fame. Earlier that year at the 
little Gate Theatre in Villiers Street she 
played Abbie in Desire Under The Elms, and 
those who saw her tremendous performance 
with Eric Portman still talk about it. In 
their memory it is as vivid as if she had 
played it last night. She thought she had 
“arrived.” The critics raved about her. The 
theatre was packed every night. People went 
time and time again. Yet she was not 
snapped up by any of the great powers. The 
managers did not see her and it began to 
look as if they did not go to each other’s 
shows. The same thing happened later in 
the year with The Anatomist, with more rave 
notices from the critics, more packed houses, 
but still no offers. Though the most dis- 
cussed actress and the find of the year, she 
was desperately worried, as her part only 
carried a weekly salary of £8, which was 
swallowed up every Friday night to cover 

(Continued overleaf) 


Don’t Write a Play for Flora (Contd.) 


debts incurred during the rehearsal period. 
She was not really content in her seventh 
heaven, as people must have imagined. 

Chances came later in Dangerous Corner, 
For Services Rendered, All God's Chillun, 
Macbeth, with Charles Laughton at the Old 
Vic, Mary Read, Close Quarters, Anna 
Christie, Autumn, A Man About The House 
and Message For Margaret. The parts were 
good ones. She took them and each one 
added lustre to her star-studded diadem. 
She had all the comfort and prestige of 
popular success in London, New York and 
Hollywood, but as an artist she rebelled 
against being cast to type. She played 
murderesses so well that managers never 
thought of her in any other guise. When- 
ever they sent her a play she knew what sort 
of a part to expect before she opened it. It 
was a murderess of one sort or another. 

She longed:to appear in comedy, but West 
End managers laughed at such an eccentric 
idea. Feeling she could not look another 
arch-fiend in the face, she went on strike, 
unofficially, and was not seen on the stage 
for 18 months. Then she set her heart on 
playing Ellen Terry’s old part in Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion. It meant going 
to Windsor to do it, but when the play 
moved to the Lyric, Hammersmith, she soon 
enslaved a new public with her melting 
charm and captivating sense of comedy. 

It was during the run of this Shaw 
comedy that Miss Storm came to her dress- 
ing room with a copy of Biack Chiffon under 
her arm and thereby solved the problem of 
the immediate future. It is a tragic part, 
but appealed to Miss Robson because it 
entailed no murder, with the added attrac- 
tion of being a play by a woman, putting 
forward the woman’s point of view. Far 
from being a monster in the play, she is a 
devoted mother, which makes the tragedy all 
the more moving. 

The search for the next play has already 
begun, in readiness for the time, months 
hence, when Black Chiffon needs a successor. 
Miss Robson in her desire to find a play with 
an idea which people want to see, will be 
submerged under an avalanche of scripts 
containing replicas of those intensely tragic 
roles which she has been playing so magnifi- 
cently for the past 20 years. She has no 
intention of resting on her laurels and per- 
forming the same part over and over again 
in play after play. Her career means more 
to her than simply increasing her bank 
balance by impersonating a succession of 
women with blood-stained hands. Being a 
highly sensitive artist, she demands a part 
which stirs her interest, her imagination and 
her intellect. Flora Robson offers a golden 
opportunity to any dramatist who realises 
that she is bored with murder and prefers not 
to have parts specially written for her. 


New Shows of the Month (Contd.) 
paramount, Solness is taken unawares and 
his position is undermined by a young per- 
son whom his own past conduct had planted 
ready to bring about his own overthrow. 
Solness had been able to keep at bay only 
the forces outside himself. There is a moral 
to old men to give way gracefully. The 
lack of human affection in Ibsen’s charac- 
ters is noticeable here. Solness, in particular, 
is charged with a force to which his egoism 
denies a natural outlet. This and his mes- 
meric power over others gives a strange eerie 
quality to a play which is worked out on a 
plane of sheer realism. 

Donald Wolfit rose to the full stature that 
Ibsen demands and as a result we saw 
nobility and a certain grandeur instead of 
petty selfishness and were moved to pity, 
instead of scorn. Both he and Rosalind 
Iden, as Hilda Wangel, filled their parts with 
interest and the requisite passion. The pro- 
duction clearly interpreted a masterpiece that 
is not always very convincing to read. Hilda 
Wangel, it may be said, must be seen to be 
believed and Rosalind Iden left her reality 


. in no doubt at all. 
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The sad, half-effaced Mrs. Solness, with 
her haunting, gentle but invincible reserve, 
was beautifully played by Patricia Jessel. 
She seemed to see everything and through 
everyone, to accept new situations and not 
to be surprised—almost as if she had fore- 
seen their unexpectedness—to suffer, yet not 
to mind. One imagines the widow Solness, 
occupied with good works, surviving her 
husband many years, but Hilda Wangel, 
being now without aim or means of support, 
might become a troublesome charge on the 
community until she found an early death. 
Would Ragnar carry on the business, become 
a second Master Builder, married to Kaia, 
secretive and withdrawn as Mrs. Solness had 
been? H.G.M. 


“Song of Norway ” 


HIS revival acceptably stages one of the 
most appealing of recent musicals. Its’ 
combination of Grieg’s music and a gay and 
colourful ensemble confirms its previous’ 
success, | 
No outstanding singing or acting appears 
in the revival. An all round competence 
must be qualified by some regret that there 
is not just that little extra clarity in the sing- 
ing which means so much to an audience. 
Ivor Evans, Arthur Servent, Peggy Rowan 
and Brenda Stanley play the leads, and 
Shelagh Dey’s dancing is outstanding.’ 
Bernard Henry’s Pisoni acts everything else 
quite off the stage. | 
An: operetta which will take its place for 
periodical revival by professionals, and pro- 
mises to sweep the amateur stage off its feet, 
perhaps literally if they attempt the ballet 
scenes. F.J.D. 


View of Malvern 


Whispers from the Wings 


T is just twenty years since the Malvern 
Festival came into being and this month 
Roy Limbert, who has been sole director 
since 1937, is to revive this pleasant theatrical 
event, which has lain in abeyance since the 
curtain of the Festival Theatre fell on the 
might before war broke out in 1939. 


it was Sir Barry Jackson who first toyed 
mith the idea of a drama festival in some 
tiet English town which might become a 
Ftaygoer’s mecca. He lived on the top of 
ime hill at Malvern, and as the theatre in 
hat picturesque town seemed suitable for the 
arpose, the Malvern Festival was born in 
1929, as the result of a discussion between 
sir Barry, H. K. Ayliff, Scott Sunderland 
ind Roy Limbert. As they decided to dedi- 
r2te the Festival to Shaw, he wrote, specially 
‘or the opening, The Apple Cart, to be 
‘evived at Malvern this year with Frances 
Jay as Orinthia. Geneva was written 
“xpressly for 1938, In Good King Charles's 
solden Days for 1939, and Buoyant Billions 
‘or 1947. As the Festival could not be 
esumed that year the first performance of 
3uoyant Billions in this country has had to 
»€ postponed until next month, when Miss 
Jay will be seen in the leading part. The 
slay received its world premiére at Zurich 
ast year. 


Shaw is not the only dramatist to have his 
»lays launched at Malvern. Bridie’s first 
lay, The Switchback, was seen at the first 
festival, and in later years The Sleeping 
lergyman first saw the light of day there, as 
lid The Barretts of Wimpole Street and 
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Priestley’s Music at Night. In all, seventy 
different plays have been seen at Malvern, 
twenty by Shaw, eight of which received their 
first performance in English at the Festival. 
Many now established stars won fame at 
Malvern before they were fully acclaimed on 
Shaftesbury Avenue. It was Cedric Hard- 
wicke’s performance as the King in The 
Apple Cart which really put him on the map; 
Ralph Richardson played Ralph Roister 
Doister and Too True to be Good; Robert 
Donat came into his own as the hero of The 
Sleeping Clergyman, and Wendy Hiller was 
chosen to play Eliza Doolittle in the screen 
version of Pygmalion on the strength of her 
stage performance at Malvern. 

Roy Limbert wants Malvern to be to Shaw 
what Stratford-upon-Avon is to Shakes- 
peare and Bayreuth to Wagner. He wants 
Shaw plays to be staged there under ideal 
conditions, interpreted according to the 
master’s wishes and seen by audiences who 
go to the theatre in a spirit of reverence. Mr, 
Limbert opens the door to other dramatists. 
He presents six plays at the theatre this year, 
a different one for each night of the week. 
Three are by Shaw—The Apple Cart, In 
Good King Charles’s Golden Days and 
Buoyant Billions. In addition, visitors will 
see The Stars Look Down, Gordon Daviot’s 
version of Joseph and his Brethren; The 
Tressinghams, a drama of Victorian family 
life written for Ernest Thesiger by Lewis 
Wood, and Max, Denis Cannan’s picture of 
life in a defeated country after the cessation 


of hostilities. 
(Continued on page 36) 


The Beginnings of English Drama 


BACH Easter brings its growing crop of 

Miracle, Mystery and Passion plays 
throughout the country and serves as a 
reminder of the true root of the English 
Drama. The first flower of the subsequent 
flourishing growth was the drama of the 
Elizabethan era. 

We cannot however claim that its origins 
are purely native and independent of foreign 
influence, as the first drama, which was 
religious in its purpose, appeared to have 
come over, among other things, with William 
the Conqueror. In his country traces of 
dramatic dialogue have been found in 
records of church festivals as early as the 
9th Century A.D. Dialogues were sung in 
the Gregorian music of the antiphons, par- 
ticularly when the priest approached the altar 
to celebrate Mass on Easter day. The chant 
which he intoned then begun 
“Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae?” 
which was answered by other priests or 
women, who came seeking the body of 
Christ. 

The first dramatic presentations of Gospel 
events, or Mystery play, took place in Eng- 
land at Dunstable between 1095-1100. It 
was obviously an ideal way of bringing home 
the reality of the Christian religion to the 
common people in the days when church 
services were invariably sung in Latin. As 
the practice developed, increasing use was 
made of “props,” varying from cradles and 
straw to choirboys dressed as the Infant 
Christ and the Saints. 


At the beginning of the 12th Century 
Miracle plays, which strictly speaking are 
plays about the Saints, although the term is 
now largely generic, were produced and 
rapidly grew in popularity. Records show 
that plays about St. Botolph and Sebastian 
were performed in London, and about St. 
George in Windsor and Basingbourne. 


The first great “cycle,” or series of play 
presenting the Creation, Fall and Redemp- 
tion of Man, of which we have record, took 
place in York about 1360. There followed 
with rapidly increasing popularity cycles in 
Towneley, Newcastle and, most famous of 
ail, Coventry. During the next two centuries 
these plays were produced up and down the 
country with ever growing lavishness and 
acclaim. At first of course the actors were 
purely priests and their assistants, but histri- 
onic talent among the secular population 
could not be kept out for long. Soon the 
churches were not large enough to hold 
all the audience, and plays had to be 
performed in the churchyard. As some of 
the restraint of the church was necessarily 
relieved, this led to a different spirit among 
the crowd and desecration of the graves and 
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ruination of many a churchyard. They now 
moved to the nearest open space, usually the 
village green and the ecclesiastical grip on 
the proceedings slowly and _ reluctantly 
slipped off. Control came more and more . 
into the hands of the powerful guilds, the 
contemporary trade unions. These guilds 
took the opportunity provided by these 
Easter festivities to show off their power and 
opulence in a truly medieval manner, that 
is with all the colour and pomp that they 
could muster. This called forth the first of 
a noble line of puritanical diatribes against 
the plays, as Wycliffites were quick to per- 
ceive how far the revels were deviating 
from their original sacred purpose. Even the 
orthodox church was often stung into protest. 

These remonstrances, however, had no 
avail, as by the beginning of the 15th Cen- 
tury the performance of Miracle and Mystery 
plays owas widespread. As _ audiences 
increased, it became necessary to repeat each 
play of the cycle in different parts of the 
large towns. This was done either by the 
bodies of players moving from scaffold to 
scaffold in a prescribed round, or by the 
scaffold being built on wheels and moved 
from point to point for each performance. 
This latter way of presentation was called a 
“pagiante,” and was the origin of our present 
day “pageants.” ‘ 

Extant manuscripts of such plays show 
elaborate stage directions and demand a 
reasonably high level of skill and technical 
ability, although players aimed at splendour 
and colour rather than literalness and pro- 
priety. Payment of the production was 
levied by the guildsmen by means of a yearly 
rate. Playwrights collaborated and pirated 
indiscriminately and the plays are often an 
incredibly mixed bag of beauty and clumsi- 
ness, humour and pathos, piety and lewdness. 
The cycle least jarring to modern taste is that 
of Chester, which at least makes a real 
effort to carry out the religious object of 
the plays. 

By this time the day appointed for the 
performance of these plays—the Thursday 
after Trinity Sunday—was almost a national 
holiday, which tended more and more to 
become a widespread competition between 
guild and guild. Each vied against the other 
to produce the most splendid and elaborate 
shows, as records of expenditure show. In 
the early days, all the actors were from the 
ranks of the guilds themselves, people like 
Bottom and his companions in A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. Remembering 
them, it is not difficult to see why increasing 
use was made of professional strolling 
players, helped out by jugglers and clowns. 


The bombast and ridiculous antics of these 
(Continued on page 36) 


COVENT GARDEN 


‘ue sparkling Lydia Lopokova emerged 
from her retirement to join the enthu- 
/siastic first night audience which welcomed 
\the Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet de 
Monte Carlo back to Covent Garden. The 
}company has improved enormously since 
last year. Tamara Toumanovya has joined 
|the ranks, which still boast such fine dancers 
jas Rosella Hightower, Marjorie Tallchief, 
| Ethery Pagava, Ana Ricarda, André Eglevsky 
yand George Skibine. In their réle of guest 
jartists, Tatiana Riabouchinska, David 
|Lichine and Leonide Massine make the pro- 
3gramme additionally attractive. 

Both the principals and the corps de ballet 
jhave worked hard since last season, and both 
ishow vast improvement. Rosella Hightower 
jis all the better for being no longer prima 
jballerina assoluta. The competitive presence 
jin the company of Toumanova and Riabou- 
jchinska is bound to have a beneficial effect 
nm any leading dancer. Hightower’s arms 
ave taken on a new beauty; the dazzling 
jspeed, fluid grace and assured balance of her 
dancing are all pervaded by a warm person- 
wlity which raises the most uninspired 
lshoreography above the level of class-room 
exercises. Riabouchinska’s pale gold beauty 
ade Le Beau Danube all the more enjoy- 
&ble, as she brought an intoxicating sense of 
wouth and vitality to her exhilarating pas de 
d2ux with Massine. Toumanova, looking 
more ethereal than in the De Basil days, has 
@cquired one or two mannerisms which do 
Got enhance her classical work, but her 
calance on points is something to marvel at. 
ne of the highspots of the season was her 
cancing, with Eglevsky, of the pas de deux 
‘com Don Quixote, in a poppy-red tutu. 

The male strength of the De Cuevas 
roupe should be the envy of every British 
Sallet company. If only Eglevsky’s facial 
xpression could be as superbly controlled as 
inis bodily movement, he would give infinitely 
more pleasure. The same pained mask 
which he wears in every réle never gives the 
pression that he enjoys his work. Vladimir 
Jukhtomsky came nearer to the footlights 
lhis season, in La Fille Mal Gardée, when 
nis youth, looks and virtuosity made a 
elightful impression. 

George Skibine, well on his way to becom- 
ng generally recognised as one of the finest 
iving dancers, still remains the chief joy of 
he company. Although richly endowed by 
he gods, he has worked like a fiend to make 
he most of those gifts, which include height, 
fine figure and a head as romantic in con- 
jeption as the melody of a Chopin nocturne. 
eing a sensitive actor, and not just a “ham” 
hime, his mobile face expresses the emotions 
\f every part he dances, making his unhappy 
oet, pursuing the beautiful sleep-walker 


The Marquis de Cuevas’ Ballet 


GEORGE SKIBINE 


(Portrait by Maurice Seymour, Chicago) 


(Ethery Pagava) in Night Shadow, one of the 
finest things he has done and one of the most 
exciting moments of ballet-drama yet devised 
by Balanchine, or any other choreographer 
for that matter. Possessing magnificent 
elevation, Skibine is equally at home in the 
classics or in modern ballet. Like Massine, 
he has a presence, which becomes the mag- 
netic pole for the entire house the moment 
he steps on to the stage. He should be 
invited to join the Sadler’s Wells Company 
as a guest artist, to serve as a model and 
inspiration to all British male dancers, 
whether retiring, reigning or rising. 

Of the new ballets, Lichine’s Infanta, with 
music by Hubeau, provided Skibine with a 
spectacular death-scene as the hunch-back 
who realises he is not the Adonis he thought 
he was; Del Amor Y De La Muerte, Ana 
Ricarda’s somewhat confused ballet, to music 
by Granados, gave her an opportunity to 
indulge in some swiftly-moving Spanish 
dancing to  castanet accompaniment; 
Nijinska’s In Memoriam, an abstract ballet 
to Chopin music, seemed to lose its way on 
the vast Covent Garden stage; in Mad 
Tristan, Massine, with Dali décor and 
Wagner music, depicted the fevered mind of 
Tristan, seeing Isolde as a loathsome 

(Continued overleaf) 


Marquis de Cuevas’ Ballet (Contd.) 


chimera, which is what the first night gallery 
thought of the ballet. Of the revivals, one 
of the most successful was Massine’s The 
Good-Humoured Ladies, danced with appro- 
priate sparkle by Hightower, Tallchief, 
Skibine, Lichine, René Bon and Massine 
himself. Giselle was interpreted in turn by 
Hightower, Toumanova and Riabouchinska, 
but all too late for review. If the company 
have the good fortune to keep together for 
another year and work as they have done in 
the past twelve months, their return to 
London should be something to shout about. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd) 


The intimate house-party atmosphere of 
Malvern likens it to Salzburg. Serial ticket 
holders are treated as special guests and 
invited to a weekly garden party to meet the 
company. Visitors get to know each other 
on the terrace at noon and there is a conti- 
nental touch about supper.in the open air 
after the show, when discussion is rife 
between the two species of playgoer attracted 
to Malvern—the serious student and the care- 
free holiday-maker. This year Beverley 
Nichols and Compton Mackenzie are to be 
speakers at the Foyle Literary Luncheon, 
and another attractive sideshow at the Festi- 
val will be the world premiére of a new 
puppet play by Shaw for the Lanchester 
Marionettes. 

A new lighting system has been installed 
in the Festival Theatre, which now boasts a 
new wing of dressiiig-rooms, in contrast to 
the marquees used by crowd artists ten years 
ago, when the brilliant lights within threw 
crazy shadows on the canvas walls, much to 
the amusement of spectators without. 
Rehearsals are now well ahead, under the 
direction of Matthew Forsyth. Playgoers 
who venture to the Malvern Hills are cer- 
tain of finding interest and may even be 
present on an occasion which eventually 
proves to be historic. Maybe another Hard- 
wicke or Donat will come to light! Who 
knows? 


The Beginnings of English Drama (Contd. 


characters no doubt did much to debase the 
high and serious purpose originally intended 
by the Mystery and Miracle plays. 

On the credit side, however, this was 
undoubtedly the beginning of English 
comedy and there is to be found some 
crudely humourous, snappy dialogue in such 
plays as The Shepherds and Noah’s Wife in 
the Towneley cycle. With these characters, 
the dramatist or actor was not bound by any 
scriptural description or narrative and 
imagination was allowed to run riot, occa- 
sionally with very amusing results. 

_ Purists will argue that the secular drama 
in England, far from being influenced by the 
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growth of the Miracle and Mystery plays is 
directly attributable to foreign influences 
such as those from Italy or through the 
revival of literature from ancient Greece and 
Rome. But the growth of drama cannot be 
measured entirely in terms of influences, for 
it must presuppose the right conditions for 
reception, an audience nurtured in the know- 
ledge of the dramatic illusion. The young 
Shakespeare at Stratford must have seen and 
revelled in the religious drama cycles, while 
Marlowe, Greene and Lily among others 
must have seen them as undergraduates at 
Cambridge and, perhaps unconsciously, 
absorbed their first lessons in stagecraft. 

Thus the Elizabethans had already been 
prepared by the limited scope of the religious 
plays and eagerly welcomed more drama as 
an extension of this exciting experience. 
What the new playwrights gave them formed 
the golden age of English drama. 


Webber Douglas School Senior 
Students in Greene’s ‘“‘ James IV ”’ 


HE senior students of the Webber 
~~ Douglas School of Singing and Dramatic 
Art Limited gave seven performances of 
James IV by Robert Greene at the Chantic- 
leer at the end of June. They are to be 
congratulated upon their originality of choice 
and the spirit and ability with which the 
adventure was carried through. 

Greene is remembered for a malicious 
reference to Shakespeare as an “upstart 
crow” and James IV contains things that 
partly explain his attitude. Here are rough 
sketches that seem to have been worked up 
into some of the best effects in A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, As You Like It and 
Twelfth Night. Webster, too, seems to have 
found in Ateukin, the character chiefly 
instrumental in the action of James IV, the 
model for his own similarly unscrupulous, 
sudden, and incompetent villain, Bosola. 

The story is almost too crude and raw to 
bear recital, but the play was particularly 
well suited to the occasion. Since no partici- 
pant had ever seen it performed, for there is 
no record of a performance since Elizabeth’s 
time, it provided opportunity for original 
work in many forms. From the highly 
dramatic rendering of the National Anthem 
to the final speech by the producer, Miss 
Ellen O'Malley, a succession of notable and 
uncommonly agreeable impressions were 
made. The long cast included several players 
of great promise. As Queen Dorothea, Titia 
Brooks gave a performance of still beauty 
and quiet power. Others attracting favour- 
able notice included Michael Gartred, 
Wendy Du Mont, Philip Levene, Aubrey 
Beurle and Rodney Diak. All the costumes, 
which were appropriate to period, character 
and wearer, had been made by the School. 


H.G.M. 


On Telling a Story 


BOOKING back to our childhood, the joy 

many of us would most like to recapture 
is that moment when the soothing voice of a 
fond parent used to round-off the day with 
a diverting bedtime story: The powers now 
watering for radio entertainment realise that 
wven after reaching years of discretion and 
maturity, all of us still cherish an affection 
for a good story-teller as an unequalled 
entertainer. That is one of the reasons why 
the velvet voice of Robert Rietty is so often 
heard on the air, telling a tale to a multi- 
rude of listeners, relaxing in their armchairs 
oefore retiring for the night. 

Young Rietty, with a touch of Schehera- 
wade’s magic, has mastered the delicate art 
bf holding an audience enthralled, by bring- 
ing stories to life with no more apparent 
fffort than it takes to whisper them into a 
microphone. Yet what appears to be a 
timple artless one-man narrative on the air 
fs often the result of intensive study and 
reparation. 

“When an actor first reads a part in a 
Islay,” explained this popular broadcaster, 
‘it makes a definite impression on his mind, 
put though he quickly forms a clear-cut con- 
feption of the character, it usually takes 
veeks of intensive rehearsal and often quite 
few public performances before he can be 
ertain of projecting his original first impres- 
don across the footlights. Similarly, when 
“@ picks up a short story, he soon realises 
Ge possibilities, but a good deal of ‘home- 
ork’ is entailed before he sits at the micro- 
zone to ‘put it over.’ 

‘<The great secret of story-telling is to 
mulate spontaneity, for which each reader 
ts velops his own individual plan of study. 
he script is available from anything 
tetween three and ten days before the broad- 
ast, so that study is accordingly either 
eedy or leisurely. When I am given a 15 
inute story to read I like to cut the time 
14 minutes, to allow a safety 
pargin. For three or four days I devote 
joout two hours a day to study, breaking 
| > each paragraph into its component parts. 
yor the last two or three days I use a stop- 
patch, and twice a day I simply read the 
yory right through. It is often useful to 
jad it to a friend whose opinion one 
}ispects in order to be sure that the right 
jnpression is being created. 

“On reaching Broadcasting House the 
\jader meets the producer, perhaps only an 
jour or so before the time of transmission. 
2 hears a run-through for timing, and pro- 
jding there are no major alterations to 
jake, the artist is free to relax until the 
‘ne of performance. A red light appears 
| the studio thirty seconds before starting, 
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by ERIC JOHNS 


Denis de Marney 


ROBERT RIETTY 


that the fatal moment 
approaches. The tense silence is broken by 
the large seconds hand on the clock. As 
soon as zero hour is registered, a green light 
announces that the artist is on the air. He 
is left alone, master of the situation, though 
if he tends to over-run his allotted time a 
green light flickers as a speeding-up warn- 
ing. 

“Even alone in the miniature studio I 
punctuate my reading with smiles and 
gestures, which I believe add power of 
expression to the voice, though, as in a film 
close-up, everything is toned-down, since the 
microphone, like the camera, magnifies one’s 
faults and one’s good qualities. I like to 
think that a listener can “hear” a smile, but 
that is only possible when the artist actually 
smiles into the microphone. This ultra- 
sensitive instrument is simultaneously one’s 
best friend and worst enemy, as the slightest 
insincerity or simulated emotion is betrayed 
instantly. 

“So much has to be considered, including 
the subtle difference between story-reading 
and story-telling. In story-reading the per- 
sonality of the reader must not step between 
the listener and the subject. It is a narra- 
tive told in the third person. Story-telling is 
all in the first person and should give the 
listener the impression that the incidents 


recounted are part of the personal experience 
(Continued overleaf) 


as a_ caution 


On Telling a Story Cond.) 


of the story-teller. Many stories contain a 
variety of characters, which must be subtly 
dramatised, without any hint of histrionics, 
if they are to come to life. 

“Variety of pace must be introduced where 
several characters constantly recur and 
address each other. If the listener is not to 
be confused, the artist must be able to 
repeat the pitch, vocal tone, accent and 
mannerism of each character with an unerr- 
ing sense each time. Unless a story is 
brilliantly written it is difficult to sustain 
unflagging interest for any length of time, 
unaided by other ‘voices.’ Third-person 
description is seldom so gripping to a listener 
as a dramatised incident. Contrasting per- 
sonalities, varying tempo and timbre of voice 
are familiar tricks-of-the-trade by which the 
single artist brings the story to life, when it 
is something more than pure narrative. 

“Speaking quite personally, I prefer read- 
ing tales which appeal to the heart rather 
than the nerves—tales with pathos or fan- 
tasy and a suggestion of whimsical humour, 
rather than those which are uproariously 
funny, intensely dramatic or horrifying. The 
ideal story for the air is one which is 
imaginatively written, one in which the des- 
criptive passages are never permitted to 
break the continuity or neutralise the 
suspense. It must be realised that each pro- 
gramme sends out short stories to a different 
section of listeners. Early morning stories 
are designed to appeal to the housewife and 
the invalid; evening stories cater for the 
general and wider taste of the after-dinner 
listener, while Third Programme pieces stress 
the literary quality and are often longer than 
others.” 


New Shows of the Month (Continued) 


“The Late Edwina Black” 


WY Ho administered the arsenic to the late 
Edwina Black? Only three possibles 
are involved—her schoolmaster husband, her 
companion, or her maid. As husband and 
companion are lovers, with a trip to Italy 
planned on the deceased wife’s money, 
motive is not lacking. 
This tense little thriller is laid in the plush 
atmosphere of the ‘nineties, with oil lamps 
and suitable aids to divert the eye and mind 


from the rather obvious answer. To the 
authors’ credit it holds for two reasons. They 
have maintained excellent tension, and there 
is good character study in the birth and 
growth of suspicion between the lovers, _ 
Raymond Huntley’s quiet, shrewd police 
inspector is, on balance, the making of the 
evening. Stephen Murray is the husband, 
a solid, satisfying performance on a straight- 
forward attack. Catherine Lacey plays the 
companion, at times with a little uncertainty 
of approach, but clear and firm at the end, 
when suspicion has killed love. FJ.D. 


“Wilderness of Monkeys” 

THE Bristol Old Vic Company brings this 
year’s Repertory Theatre Festival: to a 

close with a production of Peter Watling’s 

second play, Wilderness of Monkeys. 

The title applies to a public school for 
boys, but it is in the quiet haven of the 
Matron’s sitting-room that the action takes 
place and only two of the “monkeys” 
actually appear. The first of these is Pem- | 
berton, a natural boy who has been rather 
spoiled by a wealthy and influential mother, 
and the second, the central character, is 
Miller, an inhibited, bespectacled, untidy 
youth who shirks games and laps up Latin. © 
There is a third lying unconscious off-stage, 
suffering from concussion, and the House- 
master, Denys Reynolds, has the audience 
with him in wanting to know how the patient 
got that way. That, however, is not the main 
issue. The housemaster’s real concern, and 
here also the author demands that he carry 
the audience with him, is with the danger 
that Miller, the “swot,’ may leave Wyvern 
and take an office job in the City. To save 
him from this, Mr. Reynolds is ready to go 
to great lengths and sacrifices. 

Now Miller, in addition to an addiction 
to dead classics, is lacking in team spirit, 
useless at cricket and apt to attack with sharp 
instruments if baited to the required pitch. 
Any hope of winning me to his cause was 
lost when they cast Stephen Kaye as the 
“bad” boy, Pemberton. Here was a pleasant, 
open-faced, red-haired lad with engaging 
manners and a most agreeable way of 
rattling on—I would believe no ill of him. 

Nigel Stock nobly did his duty by the 
appalling Miller and gave a most interesting 


and complete study of adolescent taciturnity. 
(Continued on page facing) 
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New Shows of the Month (Conid.) 


From an entertainment point of view, one 
thanked God for Lady Hildebrand, mother 
of Pemberton, and for Nuna Davey to play 
er. She would be sorely missed in this 
lay. As Reynolds, the housemaster, Paul 
Rogers’ intimate manner and soft voice did 
not come over to much effect. Nor did I get 
‘he impression that this was a masterpiece 
bf acting even on its own reduced scale. 
Leslie Sands gave a life-like imitation of a 
unior master. Unfortunately, Sonia 
illiams was ill on the third evening, when I 
was present, and I hope for her sake and the 
blay’s and the company’s that she soon 
recovers. It was brave and dutiful of Mar- 
zaret Cuer, the stage manager, to stand in 
and say the lines but any special significance 
lhe character may have had had to be 
:stimated. 
_ School plays are very much the fashion, 
ind it may be expected that this one will 
hortly find a theatre in the West End. 1 
hould like to see it again, with a slightly 
ss taking Pemberton and with Reynolds’ 
ersonality a little magnified, but with Nigel 
{tock and Nuna Davey repeating their 
xcellent performances. H.G.M. 


|Harlequinade” 


ONALD Wolfit is presenting a medley of 
songs and plays, entitled Harlequinade, 
> be varied every week until he returns with 
fis Shakespearean company in September. 
Yarlequinade is produced by Eleanor Elder 
md those who are old enough to remember 
2 programmes of this kind with which the 
.ts League of Service toured in the ’20s 
sil need no urging to proceed to Camden 
own for Miss Elder’s happy revival of this 
ve of entertainment. The numerous items 
clude folk songs, Victorian songs, sea 
anties, dramatic poems and one-act plays, 
i English of the English and cheerfully 
2art-warming. Those that do not bring the 
st to memory make a deep, mysterious 
peal to a past too distant to be remem- 
sred. 
Of the numerous and active company, 
(leen Barry, Bryan Johnson, Humphrey 
athcote and Will Leighton will be remem- 
sred in Shakespearean parts and they are 
be congratulated on their versatility. 
(leen Barry’s “Undaunted Female” seemed 
ticularly good, but it is very difficult to 
lake a choice for praise among sixteen 
‘ms I would not have missed and two one- 
tt plays that everybody else liked. 
| H.G.M. 


eviews of Young Wives’ Tale (Savoy); 


The Tempest (Open Air) and 
ath of a Salesman (Phoenix) will appear 
our next issue. 


Oxford University Players 
in ‘‘King Lear’’ 


T is but right that the Oxford University 

Players should set a new standard for 
amateur production and this they have done. 
Their success early this year with the First 
Quarto Hamlet is now followed with an 
enlightening and diverting revival of Nahum 
Tate’s version of King Lear. It gratifies 
curiosity to discover what our 18th century 
forebears went to see when Lear was billed. 
The sensibility of that age is fully considered 
and the play becomes no tragedy but a 
“history,” for the poor old king is restored 
to his kingdom in the last five minutes. 
Unfortunately, Gloucester’s eyes cannot be 
restored and, when so much finicky refine- 
ment has been inlaid, their brutal removal 
by a belaced Cornwall appears inexcusably 
shocking. 

If Shakespeare, in Lamb’s sense, be too 
good to be acted, Tate is just good enough. 
One can well understand how his version 
held the stage so long. It is nearer the com- 
mon level of taste. There is a love interest. 
Cordelia and Edgar are the young lovers. 
The Fool is eliminated, but he could be 
spared by many, for much that he says is 
unintelligible and one never knows how his 
performance will turn out. But Cordelia has 
a confidante—Arante. This is necessary 
because she meets Edgar, very decollete, on 
the blasted heath and everything is quite all 
right because there is Arante to chaperon. 

It will be seen that the play’s character 
has been much changed. The happy ending 
turns our greatest tragedy into comedy and, 
by many characters in many scenes, as 
comedy it is played. Thus is Lear doubly 
dethroned. He is deprived of tragic grandeur 
and of the sympathy which unassuaged 
suffering excites. If we know that he is 
destined to be relieved, we cannot be har- 
rowed by his passion. Peter Parker’s achieve- 
ment consisted in maintaining the lead and 
the majesty despite the handicap of the 
version. This achievement is considerable. 

Charles Lepper gave grace and vitality to 
Edgar. William Patrick, who produced 
jointly with Jennifer Ramage, brought a fine 
voice and presence to the part of the Bastard. 
The three sisters were played by Benedicta 
Leigh, Heather Couper and Jillian Palmer as 
Goneril, Regan and Cordelia respectively. 
They appeared of similar nature, for the 
tenderness that marks Shakespeare’s Cordelia 
is not in this version to be observed. She is 
no villainess like her sisters but her manner 
has their hardness. Barbara Carter made 
Arante a pleasant little mouse and she spoke 
the Prologue so as to put the audience in a 
very good humour. 

The Prologue and Epilogue, both specially 
written by Nevil Coghill, were delicately 
pointed, dry and Drydenish, delightfully 
witty. They fixed the occasion. H.G.M. 


Amateur Stage 


WY HEN some daily papers announced in 

July that amateur stage entertainments 
are to be exempted from tax under the 1949 
Finance Bill, hopes were raised in many 
committees that the stringency of show 
finance today would be eased. 

On examination, however, the concession 
is not so generous. Read Hansard for 6th 
July and it will be seen that the Treasury 
have made a real concession to the smaller, 
village type of society, but not altered the 
position for most large urban societies. 

The relief clause operates from 31st July 
1949 for (a) a stage play; (5) a ballet (whether 
a stage play or not); (c) a performance of 
music (whether vocal or instrumental); (d) a 
lecture; (e) a recitation; (f) an eisteddfod; 
where the Commissioners are satisfied the 
entertainment is provided by a group not 
conducted or established for profit and that 
the entertainment is an amateur one. 

The latter point is all-important. An 
entertainment is not deemed “amateur” if any 
payment is made or reward given for the 
appearance of any performer or services of 
any instructor, producer, manager or conduc- 
tor. So those largish societies who employ 
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professional producers or leads are not 
eligible for tax relief under this clause. 
Mr. Glenvil Hall, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, put it quite clearly. “Here all 
we are doing is to close a gap and to help 
the small society in a village or small town. 
We are not here trying to help the bigger 


societies in large cities or towns who are ~ 


financially able to employ a leading actor to 

take part in performance, or to get a coach 

from London to oversee the performance.” 
* * * 

Inland Revenue D.S. (formerly O.D.S., 

London) have selected Lady Precious Stream, 

Arsenic and Old Lace and The Peaceful Inn 


for next season. 
* * * 


More than 200 local amateurs attended 
the last production at Swindon Playhouse. 
It was Rain On The Just, and its theme might 
be equally appropriate to local repertory 


ventures unable to survive in today’s condi- | 


tions. 
* * * 
On an open-air stage in the ruins of 
Coventry Cathedral in July students of Bir- 
mingham School of Speech Training and 


Dramatic Art gave a choric drama, Acts of } 


St. Peter, by Gordon Bottomley. 
* * * 


Northampton Players made their own film 


trailer for Act 2 Scene 1 of the Hollywood } 


satire Boy Meets Girl. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Clive of India, a play in three acts, by W. P. | 
Lipscomb and R. J. Minney. S. French. ‘ 


nye 


The Gleam, a play in three acts, by Warren ; 
aI | 
Easy Money, a comedy in three acts, by‘ 


Chetham-Strode. S. French. 
Arnold Ridley. §. French. 5/-. 

Knight's Move, a play in three acts, by Falk- 
land L. Cary. S. French. 4/-. 

The Lawyer of Springfield, a play in one act, 
by Ronald Gow. Deane & Sons. 1/6. 

The Legend of Raikes Cross, a thriller in one 
act, by Stuart Ready. 
1/6 


Three Duologues for Women, by Allan 


Jeayes. Deane & Sons. 2/-. 


Copyright 
The law of copyright has many pitfalls for 


the layman, yet in one way or another it 
affects a good many people—authors, drama- 


tists, sketch-writers, editors, theatrical pro-) 


ducers, publishers and others. Hence such} 
a handy little book as Copyright, by T. A. 
Blanco White (Stevens, 4/- net), written by 


comed by those who, wisely, are at pains to, 
know the law and keep on the right side of it.’ 


a barrister for laymen, will be widely i, 
| 


Deane & Sons. | 


‘Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


| Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 

| Marylebone High Street W.1 

| Gpposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


) SATURDAY WELBECK 680 
| INCLUDED WELBECK 990 


Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Established 1936. MIDland 6062. 
AUDITIONS now being arranged for the 
September Term. 

1. COURSE of TRAINING for TEACHERS 
of SPEECH and DRAMA. 

2. COURSE of TRAINING for the STAGE. 
SYLLABUS 


HE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
and all information from the SECRETARY. 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road. Hove 2 Sussex 


Patrons { Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Screen 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


} FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
| PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 


- WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSINGSOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
Tel: WiLiesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 


| Costumes 12B HIGH ROAD 
Wigs WILLESDEN GREEN 
Greasepaints LONDON N W 10 


Pes ER 
QUALITY 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


Y HE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., |/5 Maple Place 
yottenham Court Rd., W.I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


available to 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
include the release of Roland 

Pertwee’s Comedy :— 


SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS 3m. Sf. 1 set. ‘‘This play is 
really excellent theatre and abounds in rich material’’ 
THE SCOTSMAN (available on 1st Sept) Other famous 
Comedies also available include:— ARSENIC AND OLD 
LACE 3f 11m 1 set. THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
9f 16m 1 set. BOY MEETS GIRL 14m 5f 1set. STAFF 
DANCE 4m 5f 1 set’ 

Dramas and Comedy-dramas :— 

LADIES IN RETIREMENT 1m 6f 1 set THE HASTY HEART 
1f 8m 1set THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER 4f 6m 1 set. 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET + LONDON, W1 


TUDOR ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic Art and 
Dancing. Comprehensive Training for Girls from 10 
to 18 years in all branches of Drama and Stage Tech- 
nique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. 


All recognized Exams. Sound Education. 
Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey Phone: 495 


‘sD -E-ALN ES. 2 LC ACYGS 


DARK RETURN 5m. 3w. 
FOR DEAR LIFE 4m. 3w. 
THIS BLESSED PLOT 5m. 5w. 
MISS BLACK SHEEP 2m. 10w. 
THE STORY OF MADELEINE 
SMITH 4m. 5w. 


All Full Length. Plays sent on Approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WCi 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 
musical plays, pantomimes and 
revue sketches 


The 1949 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD hee iBar 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
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